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Who Should Plan? 


Who should plan? Simple — he 
who is best able to plan should plan. 

Who is he? What is he? Not so 
simple—this question is stirring up 
a lot of fights, likely to be with us 
for some time. 

In New Jersey there are engineers 
who say that planning is primarily 
designing public works, which in- 
volves playing with the safety of the 
public, which calls for registered en- 
sineers, Which means that only regis- 
tered engineers are qualified to plan. 


IN NEW YORK, it is claimed that 
planning is concerned not only with 
public works, but also buildings; 
therefore planning must be left to 
both the engineers and the architects. 

The Committee on the Profession 
of Architecture of the American In- 
stitute of Architects would seem to 
have dumped the engineers. The 
Committee reports: 

In our opinion, we must re-define 
the objectives and responsibilities of 
the profession of architecture to em- 
brace the control of the design of the 
total “man-made physical environ- 
ment.” ... who else is trained specifi- 
cally to study a puzzle and put the 
pieces together—to control the end 
result of the whole design? Who else 
is trained in program formation and 
in dreams of what could be—not what 
is? 

(As the doctor is now developing the 
concept of treating the “whole man,” 
the architect is concerned with the 
whole environment of man. He can 
be the ecologist of man’s surround- 
ings. The public could come to think 
of architects whenever their environ- 
ment is threatened or is to be modified. 
What other profession is concerned, 
trained and qualified? 

Now that the architects have 
brought up ecologists, maybe they 
should be the planners. Webster says 
that ecology is the branch of biology 
“dealing with the mutual relations 
between organisms and their environ- 


ment.” and that bionomics is a 
synonym. 

Ecologists are found principally 
operating in the vegetable kingdom. 
being particularly curious about the 
succession of flora on newly erupted 
islands of volcanic origin. But they 
stray into the animal kingdom. where 
they quickly rise to the top and 
specialize in human ecology. 

Should only a human ecologist, a 
human bionomician, be a planner? 

We have fairly strong reason to be- 
lieve that human beings are more 
than simple animals subject to the 
law of claw and fang and the whims 
of their environment. In fact, it is 
a basic premise of planning that 
man has a great measure of control 
over his environment, else there 
would be no point of planning. Even 
the biologist classifies man as a social 
animal (along with, I believe. the ant. 
the bee. and the termite). 


Society—that is the province of 
the sociologist. Sociology is a grow- 
ing thing. and as any field of knowl- 
edge grows, it inevitably takes to 
specialties. Naturally, because man’s 
society is coming more and more to 
be shaped by the cities he builds, 
there is a specialty for this—urban 
sociology. 

Should our planning be turned 
over to sociologists, preferably to 
urban sociologists, because they know 
about what our society does to us. 
and what we might do to our society 
to make it a better environment? 

Sociologists are inclined to trans- 
late human beings into statistics, and. 
in the opinion of many, the transla- 
tion does not convey the whole mean- 
ing of the original. The proper study 
of mankind is man, and the science 
of man is anthropology. Speciali- 


zation in this science has produced 
social anthropologists. 

Another science with a_ strong 
claim to knowledge of the forces 
shaping man’s environment and the 
laws governing them is economics. 
A fast-growing specialty in this sci- 
ence is called “regional science,” 
which is, it seems, the science of 
regions. There is possibly a bit of 
competition showing up here in the 
rise of a new specialty, urban eco- 
nomics. 

Urban sociologist, social anthro- 
pologist, regional scientist, urban 
economist—which is best able to 
plan? 

[ Note: Mr. Doxiadis of Greece has 
invented the word “ekistics,” and 
established a school to train ekisti- 
cians in “the problems of science 
of human settlements.” Ekisticians 
roam freely across the boundaries 
between economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, engineering, and architecture 
to design human environment. ] 


A GREAT MANY PEOPLE in the world 
believe that the corporeal manifesta- 
tion of a human being is secondary 
to his spiritual existence, both now 
and in the future. Is it not rea- 
sonable that those who are best 
versed in the spiritual needs of man 
be given a share in planning physical 
environment to meet those spiritual 
needs? 

But the spiritual caretakers, min- 
isters, priests, rabbis, shamans, lamas. 
and all the others have never come 
out with any manifesto designating 
their group as the One and Only. 
Since they are never reticent about 
the matters they believe affect their 
mission, we must assume that they 
have no ambitions to take over plan- 
ning man’s total environment. 


Holiday Greetings 
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( Editorial-—continued ) 


It is a truism that planning goes 
on regardless of whether or not there 
is a formal agency or designated 
planning technician. Most of the 
planning in this country. or in any 
country, is the work of the polliti- 
cians and their more respectable 
sounding brethren, the public admin- 
istrators. These are the persons who 
size up the alternatives and choose 
from among them. It can be said 
that they are best able to plan be- 
cause they have the power to carry 
out what they plan. And it can be 
further said that to the politician, a 
“science” of planning may be a little 
silly. because he sees planning as no 
more than a term to indicate one 
part of the process of government. 
just like chewing is part of eating. 

Then there are the registered land 
surveyors—the only ones who really 
understand how to plan land use 
unless it be the land economists. who 
understand best the needs and de- 
mands for land and have carefully 
and scientifically studied land use 
or unless it be the landscape archi- 
tects. who are best able to design 
land (in view of the messy condition 
that Creation left it in) and are rea'ly 
the pioneers of planning in_ this 
country. 

The people—the people should 
plan their own environment, thou- 
sands of speakers have said so. and 
thousands more will echo these 
words. 

Who should plan? Who knows! 
(DOH) 


sO 


Readers Write—On Concessions 


Your editorial philosophy on con- 
cessions [“Like Concessions, Man”- 
ASPO Newsletter, August 1960] re- 
calls one used locally by the staffs 
to prop up the commissions. The 
quote is: “That reminds me of the 
guy who, having murdered his father 
and mother, pleads innocent on the 
grounds that he is an orphan.” 

Robert I. Hoyt 
Architect and Planning Consultant 
Santa Barbara, California 


It ill becomes so accomplished a 
pitchman as yourself to criticize so 
severely your fellow pitchmen. This 
is especially true when you imply so 
strongly that there is something in- 
herently good in plan commission- 
inspired laws and, incidentally, sin- 
gle-family housing. while there is 
something inherently evil in commer- 
cial and apartment development. 

I would not for a moment disagree 
with you that plan commissions tend 
to become suckers. I would suggest. 
however, that their acceptance of 
“concessions” is all too frequently an 
effort to scramble back to high 
ground after having sunk into quick- 
sand while following the siren call of 
professional planning. 

I cite one example. A few years 
ago the right-thinking people of Phil- 
adelphia—as all right-thinking peo- 
ple have done before and_ since 
came to the conclusion that it was 
silly to use streets for the storage of 
vehicles when traffic congestion made 
it obvious that every available land 
was needed to move traffic. 

“Right,” said the planners. “And, 
while there’s very little we can do 
about the present. we have a plan 
that should solve this thing in the 
future—require all builders of cen- 
ter city residences to provide off- 
street parking in the ratio of one 
parking space for every dwelling 
unit.” 

This concept was duly enacted into 
law and, as might be expected, the 
concessionaires began lining up. | 
know of no instance when they didn’t 
get pretty much what they asked for 
from a pretty tough-minded city gov- 
ernment. 

The reason? The planners leaned 
a bit too heavily on their textbooks 
and tended to ignore the -facts of life 
when they evolved their plan. 

They didn’t bother to check and 
find out that only about 45 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the people living 
in center city apartments need. have, 


or want cars. They didn’t bother to 
check out the economies of parking. 
Had they done so, they would have 
learned that the kind of facilities 
contemplated cost in the neighbor. 
hood of $4,000 to $5,000 per space 
to build; that to reach a break-even 
point on this kind of investment re- 
quires a prohibitively high parking 
charge or a reasonably high turn- 
over in parkers: that most center city 
apartment houses had garages more 
than half empty. There was one 
other thing they forgot to check up 
on. Had they done so they would 
have found that the average Phila. 
delphia motorist will be damned if 
he'll pay one penny for parking if 
there’s an empty curb space nearby. 
Mac Guess 

formerly, Reporter on Municipal 
Planning, PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 


Competition Announced 

A competition in designing mobile 
home parks is being sponsored by 
the Mobile Homes Research Founda- 
tion and Rogers Industries of Detroit. 
It is open to both professional and 
student landscape architects. For pro- 
fessionals, the prizes are: first, 
$1,000; second, $2,000; and_ third. 
$1,000. Student prizes are set al 
$1.000, $500, and $250. 

The competition, endorsed by the 
American Society of Landscape Ar- 
chitects, will be judged by Vernon 
DeMars, chairman of the department 
of architecture. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Eugene R. Martini. 
president of the southeastern chapter 
ASLA, Atlanta; George F. Miles, 
treasurer, Vagabond Coach, New 
Hudson, Michigan; Hideo Sasaki, 
chairman of the department of land- 
scape architecture, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design; and Stanley White. 
professor emeritus of landscape archi: 
tecture, University of Illinois. 

For application forms, write John 
L. Bloom. Mobile Home Park Com- 
petition, 20 N. Wacker Drive. Chica- 
go 6, Ill. All registrations must be 
completed by December 31. 


Coming Conference 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WATER 
PoLLUTION: Sheraton-Park Hotel. 
Washington, D.C.. December 12-14 
For further information, write Frank 
\. Butrico, Executive Secretary, Ne 
tional Conference on Water Pollution. 
Public Health Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education. and Welfare. 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLAN: Early in 
1961 the National Capital Planning 
Commission, together with the Re- 
gional Planning Council. will com- 
plete a plan for the National Capital 
Region for the year 2000. The Na- 
tional Capital Planning Act of 1952 
provided for this plan of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., area. It will serve 
as a guide in developing the 1980 
comprehensive plan for the District 
and other jurisdictions in the region. 


MeTROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT: Brit- 
ain’s Royal Commission on Local 
Government in Greater London has 
issued a report (Command Paper 
1164) recommending — far-reaching 
changes in London’s government. The 
commission proposes a Council for 
Greater London. which would govern 
an area of roughly 15 miles radius 
from Charing Cross, comprising all 
the built-up region within the metro- 
politan greenbelt. The Council would 
he made up of 115 members, one for 
each parliamentary constituency in 
Greater London, to be elected every 
three years. Its most important func- 
tions would be planning. highways. 
traffic management. education, and 
fire services. The plan also proposes 
replacing London’s almost 100 small- 
er local authorities with about 52 
horoughs, each to have between 100.- 
(00 and 250.000 persons. 


GREENWAYS: Santa Clara County. 
California, is advocating the develop- 
ment of greenways—‘“planted paths 
of safe circulation from home to 
school and return to play, linking the 
schools in each district to the sub- 
divisions served.” Milpitas is plan- 
ning to develop the right-of-way for 
a water line as a greenway through 
the town. The county planning de- 
partment is preparing a proposal to 
turn power line easements in outly- 
ing neighborhoods into greenways 
that would provide safe lanes for 
bicycle riding, pleasant walks for 
residents, and access ways to schools. 
homes, and parks. 


December 1960 


The Aspo Board.of Directors ex- 
tended the Society’s program of 
activities by several decisions’ taken 
at the annual fall meeting in Chi- 
cago on November 11. Authorization 
was given for the preparation of case 
studies on the organization and ad- 
ministration of planning agencies, 
and for expansion of the Society’s 
information and advisory services on 
zoning. Further details on these pro- 
grams will be announced at an early 
date. 

The boards of Aspo and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners recently 
approved formation of an Aspo-AIP 
Liaison Committee. and President 
Shefelman appointed the Aspo mem- 
bers of the committee: Directors 
Edward Winsor. chairman of the 
Providence City Planning Commis- 
sion, and Leo J. Carling. chairman 
of the Eatontown (New Jersey) Plan- 
ning Board. The presidents and ex- 
ecutive directors of the two organiza- 
tions will be ex officio members of 
this committee. 

Two new committees of the Aspo 
Board were created, one to recom- 
mend on future programs of the So- 
ciety. and the other to prepare a code 
of ethics for planning commissioners 
and members of zoning appeal 
hoards. 

Appointments were made to two 
standing committees. those on the Sil- 
ver Medal Award and the Jeurnalism 
Award. Chairman of the Silver Medal 
Award Committee is Francis. S. 
McMichael, chairman of the Mt. 
Lebanon Township (Pennsylvania) 
Planning Commission. Serving on this 
committee also are Aspo Treasurer 
Morris H. Hirsh, Chicago alderman: 
and Andre M. Faure, planning direc- 


. 

Journalism Award 

The Minneapolis Star-Tribune 
sponsored a full-page advertisement 
in the October 15 issue of Editor and 
Publisher magazine which described 
the newspaper's role in informing citi- 
zens on city planning and redevelop- 
ment as a major reporting project. 
The ad ended with a paragraph on 
the Aspo journalism award: 

Last May 23, for the first time to 
any newspaper, special recognition 
came to the Minneapolis Star and the 
Tribune at the National Planning Con- 
ference of the American Society of 
Planning Officials: The Society’s ini- 
tial annual award “for public service 
rendered in the advancement of city 
and regional planning through out- 
standing journalism.” 


ASPO Board Meets, Expands Society’s Program 






































































tor of the City-County Planning De- 
partment in Tucson, Arizona. The 
members of the first Journalism 
Award Committee were asked to serve 
again for the second year as the jury 
for the 1961 journalism competition. 
They are Carl W. Larsen, director of 
public relations, University of Chi- 
cago; Bert Johnson, city manager of 
Evanston, Illinois; and Aaron Levine, 
director of the Philadelphia Citizens’ 
Council on City Planning. 

Other Board actions included ap- 
proval of a tentative budget for 1961 
of $193,000, an increase in Confer- 
ence registration fees, and continued 
work on the organization of training 
courses for public officials. More 
information on Aspo’s committees 
and programs will be provided in 
forthcoming Newsletters. 


ASPO Conference 


Reminder—Photography Competi- 
tion: December 30 is the deadline for 
entering photographs in the cash- 
prize competition for documenting 
20th-century urban life in the United 
States. (See September Newsletter, 
p. 22.) The winning prints will be 
exhibited in the Denver Art Museum. 
Write CIP Photo Salon, c/o Robert 
Giltner, 2560 S. Newton St., Denver 
19. 

Reminder —Travel Budgets for 
1961: The 1961 Aspo Conference 
dates are Sunday, April 30, through 
Thursday, May 4, with a post-Con- 
ference trip to Colorado Springs and 
the Air Force Academy on Friday. 
May 5. 
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Greorce M. Beaton has resigned 
his position as senior planner with 
the Newark Central Planning Board 
in order to make a nine-month pri- 
vate study trip of regional planning 
in Europe. 


T. WittiaM Patterson, professor 
of planning at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, is chairman of the newly 
activated Virginia section of the 
Washington chapter of the AIP. 
RicHarp C. Dynes, chief of local 
planning in the Virginia Department 
of Conservation and Economic De- 
velopment, was elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 


Ropert C. WEINBERG, planning 
consultant and professor at New York 
University, New York City, has been 
appointed A. W. Mellon Distinguished 
Visiting Professor in the College of 
Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Mr. Weinberg will initiate 
a graduate program in urban design. 
At Yale, WaLTerR DeS. Harris, Jr.. 
assistant professor of city planning, 
will serve as acting director of the 
university's graduate program in city 
planning in the absence of Curisto- 
PHER TUNNARD. who is visiting pro- 
fessor of city planning at Harvard 
University for the academic year 
1960-1961. 

A UN research group for city plan- 
ning spent nine days in Tokyo in 
August studying the city and discuss- 
ing its problems with Tokyo officials 
and university professors. The group 
included Ernest WEISSMAN, assistant 
director of the UN Bureau of Social 
Affairs; Martin Meyerson. director 
of Harvard’s Center for Urban 
Studies; and PauL YLVISAKER. asso- 
ciate director of the Public Affairs 
Program, Ford Foundation. 


Aspo board member Eric THRIFT, 
formerly director of the Metropolitan 
Planning Commission of Greater 
Winnipeg, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the newly created 
National Capital Commission of Ot- 
tawa. The commission, which em- 
ploys a staff of between 500 and 700, 
is charged with preparing plans for 
and assisting in the development, 
conservation, and improvement of the 
Ottawa region “in order that the 
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nature and character of the seat of 
the Government of Canada may be in 
accordance with its national signifi- 
cance.” 


In the consultant field: Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates has es- 
tablished a Memphis office under the 
direction of WILLIAM S. PoLcarp, JR. 
Mr. Pollard has been with the firm 
for six years, and a partner for three. 
Previously he taught engineering at 
the University of Illinois and Purdue. 
HeRMAN Raves. formerly planning 
director of the Palm Springs (Cali- 
fornia) City Planning Commission. 
has opened his own office at 373 
South Palm Canyon Drive. Palm 
Springs. 


job changes 


Aaron L. BENJAMIN, city planner 
with Skidmore. Owings and Merrill, 
to project development coordinator. 
Housing and Redevelopment Board. 


New York. City. 


Eucene Bray. planning consult- 
ant. Warren, Ohio, to urban renewal 
director. Canton (Ohio) Department 
of Urban Renewal. 


James Browninc. Michigan State 
University graduate. to design plan- 
ner, Marion County (Indiana) Metro- 
politan Planning Department. 


Hans Carot. professor of plan- 
ning and regional geography, Uni- 
versity of Zurich, to research asso- 
ciate. department of geography and 
regional planning. University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mary Crayton. planning drafts- 


man. Wise and Barbour Planning 
Consultants. to planning draftsman, 





Epwarp C. RaposevicH, a member 
of Aspo since 1957, died in Septem- 
ber at the age of 34. He had been 
with the Contra Costa County (Cal- 
ifornia) Planning Department for 
nine years, 





Redwood City (California) Planning 
Commission. 


WittiAm H. Coronna, Jr.. chief 
planner, to director of planning, High 
Point. North Carolina. 


Jerome J. Dasso. University of 
Wisconsin graduate. to planner. 
Franklin County (Ohio) Regional 
Planning Commission. Columbus. 


Davenport (Iowa) City Plan Com- 
mission: Burt A. Parks, planning 
director, Richmond. Virginia, to di- 
rector; Bruce H. WarrEN, Michigan 
State University graduate, to assis- 
tant director. 


Downinc A. Dopce, executive di- 
rector. Tippecanoe County (Indiana) 
Area Planning Commission, to direc- 
tor of planning and zoning. Green- 
ville. South Carolina. 


Wittarp Downinc, professor of 
social work. University of Wisconsin 
-Milwaukee. to executive director. 
Milwaukee Redevelopment Authority. 


GLEN O. ErcHer, planner, St. Louis 
County Planning Commission. to 
landscape architect. General Plan- 
ning and Resource Consultants. St. 
Louis. 


Davin E. Forester. Cornell Uni- 
versity graduate. to planner. Broome 
County (New Jersey) Planning 


Board. 


Rosert Gown, staff. Southeastern 
Michigan Metropolitan Community 
Research Corporation. Detroit, to 
staff, Hammer and Company Associ- 
ates. Washington, D. C. 


School Named After Former ASPO Board Member 


Columbia. South Carolina. has 
honored its former superintendent 
of schools, A. C. Flora. by naming 
its newest high school after him. Dr. 
Flora was a member of the Aspo 
Board of Directors from 1954. to 
1958. and also served on the Joint 
Aspo-Aip Committee on Planning 
Education. He began his career as 
a school administrator in 1914. was 
president of the National Education 
Association in 19-12-13, and is now 
chairman of the NEA’s Board of Di- 


rectors. 
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Duncan M. GRAHAM. director. 
Berkshire County (Massachusetts) 
Regional Planning Commission, to 
director, Central Naugatuck Valley 
(Connecticut) Regional Planning 
\gency. 


Cart HeFFLEY, director. Darien 
(Connecticut) Planning and Zoning 
Commission, to director, Washington 
County (Oregon) Planning Commis- 
sion. 


WituiAM B. Henry, Ohio Highway 
Division engineer, to director, Re- 
gional Planning Commission (Cleve- 
land). 


Ropert L. HUNTER, assistant plan- 
ner. Downey (California) Planning 
Commission. to associate planner. 
Norwalk. California. 

JosePH KNOWLEs, secretary, Lin- 
coln Park (Michigan) Chamber of 
Commerce, to urban renewal admin- 
istrator, Lincoln Park. 


J. Patrick MANHART, associate 
planner. Tulsa Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission, to staff, Erling 
Helland Associates, Tulsa. 

C. Puitie MeGuire, planner, Syr- 
acuse (New York) Department of 
City Planning, to associate planner. 
Sarasota County (Florida) Planning 
Commission. 

J. Brewer Moore, planner. New- 
port News, to director. Portsmouth 
(Virginia) Planning Commission. 

NorMAN Murpocn, staff. Harland 
Bartholomew and Associates. Hono- 
lulu. to chief. planning division, San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency. 

ALEXANDER R. Nowicki, planning 
director, Ottumwa (Iowa). to plan- 
ner, Hayes, Seay. Mattern and Mat- 
tern. Roanoke, Virginia. 

Marityn Pray, planning aide, 
Richmond (California) City Plan- 
ning Commission, to assistant plan- 
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ner, Fremont (California) City Plan- 
ning Commission. 

Cuartes H. Ritcuie, planner, 
University of Arkansas Planning Di- 
vision, to associate planner, Fort 
Lauderdale (Florida) Planning De- 
partment. 

W. A. Ruscu, staff director, Na- 
tional Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, to director, Albuquerque 
Planning Department. 

LEERIE SUMMERS. cartographer. 
Aeronautical Chart and Information 
Center. St. Louis, to assistant com- 
munity planner, Carroll V. Hill & 
Associates. Dayton, Ohio. 

Syracuse (New York) Department 
of City Planning: CHESTER Care, 
land division administrator, Tulsa 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commis- 
sion, to chief planner; Epwarp C. 





HROMANIK, assistant director, Pulaski 


County (Arkansas) Metropolitan 
Area Planning Commission, to chief 
planner. 

J. Davin VANDERVEEN, Michigan 
State University graduate, to planner, 
Pontiac (Michigan) Planning Com- 
mission. 

Bert A. WINTERBOTTOM, assistant 
director, High Point (North Caro- 
lina) City Planning Commission, to 
assistant director, Winston-Salem 
City-County Planning Board. 





CORRECTION: The job change for 
Melvyn Kaplan was listed incorrectly 
in the November ASPO Newsletter. Mr. 
Kaplan, formerly senior planner with 
the Shenango Valley (Pennsylvania) 
Regional Planning Commission, is now 
| planning director of the Butler County 
| (Pennsylvania) Planning Commission. 








ASPO Welcomes Three New Honorary Life Members 


Three members of Aspo recently 
received honorary life memberships 
in the Society, bringing to a total 
of 31 those who have been awarded 
life membership certificates after be- 


longing to Aspo for at least 20 years 





fimé Cousineau 


and having reached the age of 70. 
The new life members are: 

Aime Coustneavu, Montreal. Cana- 
da; chief sanitary engineer and assis- 
tant director, Montreal Health De- 
partment (1914-42); director, Mon- 
treal City Planning Department 
(1943-55); lecturer in city planning, 
Ecole Polytechnique of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal (1933-59); former 
president of the Conference of Munic- 
ipal Public Health Engineers and 
the Town Planning Institute of Can- 
ada; life member of the American 
Public Health Association, Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada, and Com- 
munity Planning Institute of Canada. 

Eucene Henry KLaBer, Quaker- 
town, Pennsylvania; chief of techni- 
cal staff, Housing Division of Public 


Works Administration (1933-34) ; di- 





Eugene Henry Klaber 


rector of architecture for rental hous- 
ing, Federal Housing Administration 
(1934-42) ; director, division of plan- 
ning and housing, Columbia Univer- 
sity school of architecture; consult- 
ant in planning and housing (1916 





Harold M. Lewis 


to date); lecturer in housing at sev- 
eral universities, including the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Yale. 

Haroxp M. Lewis, New York City; 
executive engineer on Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs (1921- 
32); chief engineer and secretary, 
Regional Plan Association (1932- 
40); consulting engineer and city 
planner (since 1929); consultant to 
National Resources Planning Board 
(1935-39) ; lecturer on city planning 
at New York University, Columbia 
University, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; former president, 
American Institute of Planners; re- 
cipient of Distinguished Service 
Award, American Institute of Plan- 
ners (1957); author of numerous 
publications, including Planning the 
American City. 









Question and Comment: Medical Clinics 





We are interested in the desirable zone location of medical clinics. We feel 
that a facility of this type should be located in one or more business districts. 
but have noted that some municipalities permit medical clinics as special per- 


mit uses in residential districts. 


This question has come up quite 
frequently. Part of the difficulty 
grows out of the practice of permit- 
ting a doctor’s office as a customary 
home occupation in any residence 
zone. We should point out, however. 
that if a doctor’s office is a custom- 
ary home occupation, it should. ac- 
cording to most ordinances, be inci- 
dental to the use of the building as 
a dwelling: it should not be a prin- 
cipal use. 

When we speak of a medical cen- 
ter building. a clinic. or a small 
medical group. we are speaking of 
a principal use—not an accessory 
use. Also, it is not unique. It be- 
longs in a class that includes other 
private professional services where 
no goods are sold. Lawyers. engi- 
neers, architects, and other recog- 
nized professionals should be al- 
lowed the same privilege. This logic 
can reasonably be extended to include 
other types of offices as well. 

The second cause of confusion is 
that most zoning ordinances permit 
hospitals in residence zones. The rea- 
sons for this practice are pointed out 
in our Planning Advisory Service In- 
formation Report No. 50. Zone Lo- 
cations for Hospitals and Other 
Medical Facilities (May 1953). But 
simply because a doctor dispenses 
medical treatment does not make his 
office—or that of a group of doc- 
tors—into a hospital. Fundamentally. 
hospitals should be located in a 
quiet. “sympathetic” environment be- 
cause of the patients. This is the 
chief, and perhaps the only. justifica- 
tion for permitting a large. traffic- 
generating use in a residential zone. 
Remove this reason and the idea is 
insupportable. 

Doctors’ offices and clinics are a 
normal business use. You may be 
interested in reading what Richard 
Lawrence Nelson. in The Selection of 
Retail Locations, has to say about 
their particular location in planned 
shopping centers (see page 245). 

In addition to being allowed in 
virtually all business zones. doctors’ 
offices and clinics are permitted in 
residence zones under certain limited 
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circumstances, itemized below. The 
main thing is to establish what class 
of uses a medical office belongs in. 
and then to treat the class (and all 
its members) uniformly. 

The general zoning practice re- 
earding doctors’ offices is this: 


1. Practice of medicine as a home 
occupation. This is a limited kind of 
operation and does not include a 
principal medical office. The prac- 
tice of medicine as a home occupation 
is permitted in most residence zones. 
single-family included. It must be 
incidental. is usually customary. and 
must conform to all the conditions 
attached to other home occupations. 
The practice of medicine. as carried 
on under these conditions. is not the 
same thing as a doctor’s office. 


2. Doctors’ offices as a transition- 
al use. The Los Angeles zoning ordi- 
nance permits principal doctors’ of- 
fices and other uses (as specified. and 
including a public parking lot, as 
regulated), under various conditions. 
These include the requirement that 
the lot adjoin a commercial or indus- 
trial zone and that it not extend more 
than 65 feet from the boundary of 
that zone. Transitional uses are first 
permitted in the R-1] zone and in all 
subsequent residence zones. This so- 
lution is probably fairly limited, be- 
cause transition zoning has not be- 
come a popular technique. 


3. Residences, service businesses, 
and offices (including doctors’ of- 
fices) composing a special-purpose or 
“mixed” zone. This solution is prob- 
ably the most common one at present 
and seems to be increasing in popu- 
larity. Sale of goods is not permitted. 
Most of the provisions for office 
building zones we have seen are sim- 
ilar. For instance. both the Seattle 
zoning (1957) and the proposed 
Philadelphia ordinance permit pro- 
fessional offices of virtually all kinds 
in high density residence zones—not 
just medical and dental offices and 
clinics. 

In fact. we can say emphatically 
that it is highly unusual for doctors’ 


offices to be given preferential treat- 
ment in high density residence zones. 
We know that many architects and 
some doctors believe that principal 
offices should be permitted in any 
high density residence zone. (Some 
go so far as to say any residence 
zone.) Directors of funeral homes 
believe the same about their enter- 
prises. In each case, they see them- 
selves as an innocuous demibusiness. 
alone of all in their zoning class en- 
titled to this privilege. 

As a practical matter, giving spe- 
cial treatment to doctors’ offices (or 
funeral homes) will tend to break 
down residential zoning. In the long 
run, it is probably wiser to recognize 
that mixed land uses, as listed in 
#3 above. are probably not harmful 
when located in in-lying multi-family 
residence zones. However, most cities 
would also want to retain at least one 
high density residence zone where no 
business of any sort is permitted. The 
mixed commercial-residential zone 
would probably be appropriate in 
only a few map locations, except in 
large cities. 

You mentioned the special permit 
use. Zoning ordinances vary. of 
course, and some have an elaborate 
special use permit system that in- 
cludes a great number of uses that 
could more easily be treated in the 
ordinary way. According to respected 
theory, only unusual and infrequent- 
ly occurring uses that have unusual 
land use characteristics should be 
treated as special exceptions. Another 
reason to require a special permit for 
some uses—for instance, a gasoline 
station in a neighborhood business 
zone—is to make sure that it is built 
in such a way that it does not harm 
the surrounding neighborhood. But 
we don’t think that doctors’ offices 
fall in either category. Our informa- 
tion report, Exceptions and Variances 
in Zoning (July 1952), discusses the 
somewhat complicated concept of the 
special use. 

In sum, zoning practice and theory 
indicate that medical clinics and 
other forms of doctors’ offices as a 
principal use should be treated no 
differently from other office uses. 
They are appropriate in business 
zones. and in mixed residence-office 
or special-purpose office-institutional 
zones. 


Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 


visory Service. 
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New Projects’ Aim: A Shot in the Arm for Downtown 


As suburban shopping centers con- 
tinue to spring up all over the nation, 
retailers and others interested in the 
central business district seek new 
ways of making downtown shopping 
equally, if not more, attractive. One 
solution has been the mall. 

A related idea, aimed at making 
downtown shopping easier for pedes- 
trians, is the special walkway. Den- 
ver has two second-story walkways. 
Chicago plans one through several 
department stores. with  over-the- 
street bridges. The stores will pay 
for the bridges, and will line their 
portions of the walkway with special 
displays and rest stops. The walk- 
way will eventually extend seven 
blocks along State Street in the heart 
of the downtown shopping area. 
Voters in Tacoma approved a bond 
issue for $875,000 to finance moving 
sidewalk ramps along four hilly 
blocks in the major business area, a 
project due for completion in 1961. 

More far-reaching projects involve 
downtown shopping centers featur- 
ing the same type of one-stop shop- 
ping offered in the suburbs. Port- 
land, Oregon, opened its gigantic 
Lloyd Center on August 1. Its 8,000 
parking places, ice-skating rink, and 
Portland Symphony concerts have 
helped draw large crowds. Sears Roe- 
buck, backers of a smaller center 
opened several months ago in Salina, 
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Kansas, claim that it has been “very 
successful.” 

Rochester, New York, is working 
on its Midtown Plaza, which will 
have almost a million square feet of 
retailing space, a 2,000-car garage, 
and a two-story, air-conditioned mall. 
Also part of the center will be a 10- 
story office building topped by a res- 
taurant and hotel. Developers plan 
to emphasize such non-retailing ac- 
tivities as garden club exhibits and 
archery contests. New Haven hopes 
to complete its Center on the Green, 
with 95 stores. in 1963, and New 
Rochelle, New York, is aiming at the 
same completion date for its West- 
chester Terminal Plaza. Still in the 
planning stage are centers at Abilene, 
Texas, and Salem, Oregon. 

According to a survey article in 
the Wall Street Journal, observers 
feel it is too early yet to judge the 
effectiveness of the downtown shop- 
ping center idea. Developers face 
the handicaps of high land costs and 
traffic congestion; a major planning 
problem has been to tie the centers 
in with highway and transit improve- 
ments (the Rochester and New Hav- 
en centers are both being linked to 
new highways). But the centers offer 
advantages in more complete news- 
paper advertising coverage and access 
to established restaurants and cul- 
tural facilities. 


Urban Renewal Assistance 


More new urban renewal projects 
were approved during the fiscal year 
ending on June 30 than in any other 
12-month period since the beginning 
of the federal aid program in 1949. 
The number of _ projects—184— 
brought to 797 those actually under 
way or completed. During the fiscal 
year, 90 new cities entered the pro- 
gram, raising to 456 the total number 
of participating communities. 

In the urban planning assistance 
program, more new communities were 
aided, more grant funds approved, 
and more projects completed than in 
any previous year. With 356 new 
localities, the total of those for which 
planning assistance has been approved 
(since 1954) reached 1,369. Project 
applications in the amount of $3,750,- 
000 were approved, and project com- 
pletions numbered 61. Michigan and 
Ohio joined the list of states that had 
established official agencies to render 
planning assistance to small cities and 
other localities, bringing the total to 
43. (For the new phase of this pro- 
gram dealing with federal aid to state 
comprehensive planning, see the 
September Aspo Newsletter.) 

Six new demonstration grant proj- 
ects were approved during the year, 
with federal allocations _ totalling 
$544,259. The total for such projects 
now stands at 34, involving about 
$2.762,000 in federal grants. 
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shopping center called Market East. Shoppers would reach 
it by public transit, commuter line, or expressway, and it 
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A proposed development for central Philadelphia is this would provide parking for 3000 cars. The drawing shows 


the relationship of these elements. From CENTER City 
PHILADELPHIA (listed in Planners Library, p. 112). 








planners library 


A Study of the Planning Unit and 
the Organization of Facilities of the 
Residential Area. Tadashi Higasa. 
Building Research Institute, Ministry 
of Construction, Tokyo, Japan. 1960. 

“The neighborhood unit . . . made 
a start as a planning standard for 
housing estates and is open to the 
charge of not being related to the 
organization of the city as a whole... 
There has developed a necessity to 
consider a planning unit higher than 
the neighborhood unit.” 

While the conclusions may not be 
strictly applicable to Western nations. 
the methodology in this report could 
be applied here. An interesting and 
valuable study. (DOH) 





Transportation 

Prospectus. Penn-Jersey Transportation 
Study, 5lst St. & Parkside Ave., Philadel- 
phia 31. 1959. 

A brief but complete outline of organi- 
zation, objectives, work schemes, and work 
program for a very ambitious undertaking. 
Anyone venturing into the field of region- 
wide transportation studies should have it. 


Highway Research in the United States 
(Special Report 55), 1960, 119 pp. $2.80: 
Planning and Development in Urban 
Transportation—1959 (Bulletin 221), 
1959, 66 pp.. $1.20; Highways and Eco- 
nomic Development (Bulletin 227), 1959, 
88 pp.. $1.60; Trip Generation and Urban 
Freeway Planning (Bulletin 230), 1959. 
125 pp.. $2.40; Land Acquisition—1959 
(Bulletin 232), 1959, 123 pp., $2.40; High- 
way Laws—1959 (Bulletin 237), 1960, 29 
pp., 60 cents. Highway Research Board, 
National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, Washington 25, D. C. 


Jobs, People and Transportation. Ger- 
ald Hodge and Ira M. Robinson. Metro- 
politan Joint Committee, 675 W. Hastings 
St.. Vancouver 1, B. C. 1960. 134 pp. 
$3.50 


Proposed West Coast Skyline National 
Parkway. Prepared for San Mateo, Santa 
Cruz, and Santa Clara counties and the 
city and county of San Francisco, Calif. 
by Wilsey & Ham, 111 Rollins Rd., Mill- 
brae, Calif. 1960. 24 pp. $2. 

Transit Routes in New Subdivisions. 
Saskatoon Planning and Building Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


Public Buildings 

Building Programs of Colorado’s State 
Colleges, Institutions and State Depart- 
ments. Colorado State Planning Division. 
130 State Office Building, Denver 2. 1960. 


Proposed Municipal Auditorium for 
Redwood City, Calif. City Planning De- 
partment, Redwood City, Calif. 1960. 


a2 


Future Development of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, 1960-2020. Pre- 
pared for the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers by the Department of Com- 
merce. Available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. U. 5. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington 25. 
D. C. 1959. 132 pp-- 21 plates. is” 
x 37”, boxed. $11. 

This comprehensive study describes 
how. under specified conditions. the 
nine-county San Francisco Bay Area 
will grow and develop from 1960 to 
2020. Probably the most startling 
and surely the most disturbing find- 
ing of this Office of Area Develop- 
ment report is the projection of 
population. The 1960 population of 
about 3.8 million is expected roughly 
to quadruple to a whopping 14.4 
million by 2020. Accompanying this 
boom in people will be a boom in 
employment of about 262 per cent. 
Manufacturing, and wholesale and re- 
tail trade and services—the largest 
expected growth industries—are each 
expected to provide about 300 per 
cent more employment in 2020 than 
they do now. A concomitant decrease 
of 28.3 per cent in agricultural em- 
ployment over the 60-year period is 
hardly surprising. The reader is 
assured that there is ample land 
available in the area to accommodate 
the increases in population and em- 
ployment. 

The report is well organized and 
does a creditable job of bringing to- 
gether the myriad factors influencing 
metropolitan area changes. Method- 
ology is described clearly. If for no 
other reasons, it should be valuable 
to others involved in metropolitan 
area analysis. (JA) 





Administration 

Procedural Guide for Planning Com- 
missions. Paul A. Pfretzschner, Bureau of 
Community Development. Pennsylvania 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 
1959. 

Regional Planning 

San Bernardino-Riverside Valley Area 
Planning. San Bernardino-Riverside Val- 
ley Area Planning Commission, 316 Mt. 
View. San Bernardino, Calif. 1960. 75 
cents. 

The Tennessee River Valley. Prepared 
by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C., for the International 
Cooperation Administration. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


The Demand for Housing in 
Racially Mixed Areas. Chester Rap- 
kin and William G. Grigsby. Uni. 
versity of California Press. Berkeley. 
1960, 177 pp. $6. 

Another volume in the series pub- 
lished by the Commission on Race 
and Housing. This book also forms 
part of a larger Philadelphia study 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Rede- 
velopment Authority. 

The authors note that, although 
much has been written about various 
aspects of minority housing, there 
have been no studies examining an 
interracial market in its entirety, 
drawing together “in one package the 
numerous demand, supply, and price 
factors which can intertwine into a 
variety of patterns of racial change.” 
Their study seeks to accomplish this 
by examining the real estate market 
in several sections of Philadelphia 
that have been undergoing transition 
in recent years. 

This book should be of interest to 
anyone concerned with the problems 
of minority housing. (PA) 





Downtown 
Central City Philadelphia. Philadelphia 


City Planning Commission, Penn Square 
Building, 1137 Filbert St., Philadelphia 7. 
1960. 


Real Estate 

The Role of the University in Real 
Estate Research. Leo Grebler. Real 
Estate Research Program. Graduate School 
of Business Administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 1959, 
Schools 

Comprehensive Elementary School 
Plan for the Easton City School District. 
Morris Knowles, Inc., Drake Building, 
Easton. Pa. 1960. 

Inventory of Schools: City of Nashville 
and Davidson County, Tenn. Vol. I — 
Existing physical school plant operated by 
Davidson County Board of Education; Vol. 
II—Existing physical school plant operated 
by Nashville City Board of Education. 
Nashville City and Davidson County Plan- 
ning Commissions, Advance Planning Di- 
vision, 305 City Office Building, 802 See- 
ond Ave. So., Nashville. 1960. 

School Building Plan Reappraisal, 
Tucson School District No. 1. City-County 
Planning Department, Tucson, Pima Co., 
Ariz. 

Schools and the Neighborhood Cycle. 
Salt Lake County Planning Commission, 
355 South Second E., Salt Lake City 11. 
1960. 
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The NEWSLETTER INDEX is in two parts: Part I, General (news items and editorials) ; and Part II, Publications (books, 


pamphlets, articles, reports). 


ADMINISTRATION 
Alaska: State planning, 70 
Atlanta: Planning Act, 91 


Chicago: Plan Commission 50th anniver- 


sary; budget, 29 

Combining agencies, 54 

Conflict of interest codes, 29 

Hawaii: State Planning Office, 15 

Ontario: Department of Municipal Af- 
fairs, 26 

Planning agency libraries, 63 

Population and planning commissions, 
correlation between, 98 

Taos: Ancient Rite Observed, 65 


AESTHETICS 


Cincinnati: zoning view protection, 34 
Tacoma: streets and sidewalks, 95 


AIR POLLUTION 
Auto exhaust: California control, 37, 85; 
effects on health, 98 
Los Angeles: jet aircraft, 75 
Los Angeles County: fines for, 37; map 
of Air Pollution Control District, 72 


ASPO 


Activities: nominating committee, 19; 
studies on zoning and migration, 52; 
joint committee, with AIP, on plan- 
ning education, 52; 1959 summary, 
53; Board of Directors, 60, 107; head- 
quarters, 83 

Awards: 1960 journalism award, 13, 35, 
59, 107; 1961 journalism award, 95; 
silver medal, 59; commendation by 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 94 

Life memberships: 61, 109 

1960 National Planning Conference 
3, 11, 18, 27, 35, 58, 60 

1961 National Planning Conference 
99, 107; photo contest, 83 


Part I—General 


Staff: director’s trip to Africa, 82; 
changes, 87 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Great Britain: bill to control radioac- 
tive waste disposal, 13 
New Jersey: atomic industrial park, 37 


AUTOMATION 


Electronic computors for studying hous- 


ing problems, 85 
Santa Clara, Calif.: magnetic tape re- 
cording system, 51 


AVIATION AND AIRPORTS 
See TRANSPORTATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Working library of planning publica- 
tions, 73 


CAMPUS PLANNING 
Chicago: U. of Chicago area renewal 
(illus.), 83 


Columbia, S.C.: campus expansion, 62 


COMMERCIAL AREAS 

Lancaster, Pa.: floor space graph, 21 

Pedestrian malls: reader’s letter on, 11; 
fire protection for, 13; Kalamazoo, 
37; California law, 62 

Shopping centers: Stevenage, England, 
70; Philadelphia (illus.), 111 

Store area and supporting families, re- 
lation between (illus.), 79 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANS 
Agadir, Morocco, 95 
Philadelphia, Pa., 62 
Washington, D.C., 107 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
Announcements: 10, 38, 61, 82, 102, 106 


International Federation for Housing 
and Planning, 61 

State associations: Connecticut, 85; 
Florida, Montana, New Hampshire, 
Pennsylvania, 4 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 
Census estimates of average income, 75 
Committee on Urban Economics, 70 
Parks and property values, 92 
Statistics on U.S. population, income, 
aged persons, education, and work ex- 
perience, 14 


EDITORIALS 
Can A Man Serve Two Masters? 17 
First Rotten Apple, The, 9 
Government Is Different from People, 

33 

Indeterminacy and Planning, 41 
Like Concessions, Man! 69 
New Millionaires, The, 89 
Payroller, The, 25 
Petty Trader, The, 97 
Planning—The Next Ten Years, 1 
This Is Your City, 81 
Who Should Plan? 105 


EDUCATION IN PLANNING 

AIP recognizes schools of planning, 82 

ASPO-AIP committee on planning edu- 
cation (illus.), 52 

Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Planning, 70 

Committee on Urban Economics, 70 

England: Town and Country Planning 
Association study tour, 62; Town 
Planning Institute summer school, 27 








Fellowships: 7, 15, 37, 51, 78, 91 

Harvard: with Yale, joint study, 7 

Institute of Social Studies, The Hague: 
planning course, 62 

MIT: summer session, 19, 27 

Pennsylvania State University: shelter 
research and study program, 37 

Pratt Institute: graduate program, 37 

Scholarships: 7 

Southern Illinois University: seminar 
on housing, 62 


Yale: with Harvard, joint siudy, 


FLOOD CONTROL 
Corps of Engineers studies, 95 
U.S. Geological Survey maps of urban 
areas, 42 


FOREIGN PLANNING 
Agadir, Morocco: new plan for, 95 
AIP foreign redevelopment citation, 71 
Great Britain: bill to control radioac- 
tive waste disposal, 13 
Institute of Social Studies, The Hague: 
planning course, 62 
Lima, Peru, 5 
London, England, 107 
Ontario: Department of Municipal Af- 
lairs, 26 
Planners seek information (illus.), 22 
Stevenage, England: shopping center, 
70 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion holiday study tour, 62 
lown Planning Institute of England: 
sulnmMmer planaing =( hool. 97 


Winnipeg: metropolitan government, 86 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Auto exhaust: effects, 98 
Internat il College of Surgeons ex- 
t of model hospitals, 7 
Mi mics, Zoning for, 110 
i] 4 
.s 
, Pa, 13 
HOLSING 
Census, 29, 51 


Chicago: Central area, 75 


Electronic computers used to study, 85 
Hiouse moving, 20 
House numbering system, 29 


INDUSTRY 
Atomic industrial park: New Jersey, 37 
New jobs created by, 19 
On planning, 21 


Providence, R.I.: wholesale food han- 
dling facilities, 13 


LEGISLATION 
Alaska: State Planning Division, 70 
Atlanta Planning Act, 91 
Open space, 101 


Pedestrian malls, 62 


Radioactive waste (Britain), 13 
State planning, Alaska, 70 
Transportation, 51 


METROPOLITAN AND REGIONAL 


Association of Bay Area (Calif.) gov- 
ernments, 62 


Atlanta: metropolitan planning, 91 

Dade County, Fla.: Metropolitan gov- 
ernment approved, 2; history of plan- 
ning, 43 

Harvard: with Yale, joint study, 7 

London, 107 

New York: study, 98 

Upper Midwest area, studies of, 95 


Winnipeg: metropolitan government, 86 


NATIONAL PLANNING 
Flood Control: maps, 42; studies, 95 
Highways: federal aid, 22; new divi- 
sion, 23 
Mass transportation: federal aid for 
Washington, D. C., 2, 95; proposed 
legislation, 51 


State comprehensive planning: federal 
aid program, 83; Tennessee, 75 
Urban planning assistance program, 111 
Urban renewal program: new capital 

grant system, 12; summary, 111 


NEW TOWNS 
Bramalea, Ont., 85 
Study of, for Kentucky, 66 


OPEN SPACE 


Legislation: California, Maryland, New 


York, 101 
Santa Clara County Calif.: greenways, 
107 


\NIZATIA INS 

.CTION, Heiskell award, 12 

American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects, 72 

Association of Bay Area Governments, 
62 

Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Planning, 70 

Committee on Urban Economics, 70 


Mobile Homes Research Foundation, 
competition, 106 
Municipal Manpower Commission, 72 


National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, disbanded, 64 

San Joaquin Valley Planning Congress 
formed, 85 

South Bay Planning Asscoiation, 75 


U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Professional Council on Community 
Development, 94 


PARKS AND RECREATION 
Detroit: park users by occupation, 35 


New York: proposed bond issue for 
park land, 101 


Parks and property values, 92 


Trampoline centers, 37, (illus.) 71 


PERSONNEL 
Municipal Manpower Commission, 72 
Necrology: 23, 31, 55, 93, 108 
Personals: 6. 15, 23, 31, 38, 55, 61, 66, 


78, (illus.) 87, 93, 103, (illus.) 108, 
109 


PLANNING, GENERAL (See also EDI- 
TORIALS) 
All-America City award, 29 
Illinois State Bar Association: opinion 
on unauthorized practice of law, 5 


POPULATION 

Census reports, 4, 7, 90 

Colorado: correlation with planning, 98 

New Millionaires, The (edit.), 89 

New York: migration, 70 

United States: statistics (illus.), 14; 
family characteristics, 51; dwelling 
units, 51; cities, 90; school-age chil- 
dren, 95 

World census program, 29 


— 
~ 
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IBLIC INFORMATION 

CBS-TV program on city planning, 98 

East Cleveland, (O.): ordinance en- 
forcement, 102 

Goucher College program, 55 

International College of Surgeons ex- 
hibit of model hospitals, 7 

Minneapolis: zoning, 60 

Philadelphia: zoning. 60 

San Diego County objectives, 101 


READERS WRITE 
11, 76, 106 


SCHOOLS 
Enrollment statistics, 14, 70, 95 


STATE PLANNING 

Alaska: State Planning Division, 70 

Colorado: Planning commissions cor- 
relation with population, 98 

Expenditures of state planning agencies, 

Federal grants-in-aid, 82 

Hawaii: State Planning Office, 15 

Minnesota: community planning expan- 
sion, 75 


New Jersey: assistance to local plan- 
ning, 99 


Ohio: state aid to municipal highway 
plans, 13 


Pedestrian malls, law standardizing, 62 


Tennessee: federal aid for, 75 


STREETS AND HIGHWAYS—See 
TRANSPORTATION 


SUBDIVISIONS 
Estate areas, 28 
Joint design for undeveloped _ tract 
owned by five different owners 
(illus.), 27 


Ideas wanted by U.L.L, 18 
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TRANSPORTATION 
Airwayte, 75 
Chicago: Area Transportation Study 
(illus.), 86 
Federal aid to, 22, 51 


Federal urban highway division created, 


Great Lakes overseas trade, 29 

Jet aircraft: airports, 75; effects on 
smog, 75 

Monorail plans rejected: Detroit and 
Los Angeles, 2 

National Committee on Urban Trans- 
portation, disbanded, 64 

New York: thruway ruling, 15 

Ohio: state aid to municipal highway 
plans, 13 


Rand Corporation, study of, 95 


ADMINISTRATION (See also Public In- 


formation) 

Seé: Administration, 68, 112 

See: Popular Reports, 16, 96 
Local Planning Administration, 8 


AESTHETICS 
Image of the City, 88 
New Landscape in Art and Design, 30 


AIR POLLUTION 
Air Pollution Control, 16 
Pollution in the Air We Breathe, 104 


ANNEXATION 


W. Columbia and Cayce, S.C.: Consoli- 
dation? 16 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
39, 68, 79 
Growth of Albuquerque, 32 


ASPO 
Working Library of planning publica- 
tions, 73 
Publications: Jobs in Planning, 4; 
Planning, 39; Planning Advisory 
Service reports, 2, 42; Text of a 
Model Zoning Ordinance, 71; Zoning 


Digest, 4, 21, 42 
Resale books: 2, 10, 30, 34, 91, 102 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
See: Atomic Energy, 88 


Atomic Power and Energy Resource 
Planning, 16 


Cities and Atomic Energy, 16 
AVIATION—See TRANSPORTATION 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
See: Bibliographies, 80 


Rapid transit: (illus.) 91: San Fran- 
cisco, 75; Washington, D. C., 2, 95 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL 
Detroit: declining real estate values, 13 
Federal: new capital grant system, 12; 
summary of assistance, 111 

New York City: Housing and Rede- 
velopment Board, 75 

Tax revenue increase: New Haven, 
Newark, Pittsburgh, 98 

U. of Chicago area renewal, 83 

U. of S. Carolina: campus expansion, 62 


Urban Highway Division created, 23 


ZONING AND LAND USE 


Cincinnati: zoning for view protection, 


Part Il—Publications 


Working Library of planning publica- 


tions, 73 
Community Facilities, 32 


CAMPUS PLANNING 
University of California: South Cen- 


tral Coast Campus Selection Study, 
88 


CAPITAL BUDGETS 
39, 79 


CIVIC CENTERS 
68 


COMMERCIAL AREAS 

See: Downtown, 32, 80, 112 

British Shopping Centers, 8 

Pietermaritzburg, Union of South Afri- 
ca: Central Area Study, 68 

Shopping Towns U.S.A., 30 

Studies of the Central Business District 
and Urban Freeway Development, 10 

Suburban Business Centers, 80 


Your Questions Answered About Down- 


town Lancaster, 56 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANS 


See: Comprehensive Plans, 24, 32, 40, 
68 


Philadelphia: Comprehensive plan, 96 


CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
See: Conference Proceedings, 32 


ECONOMIC STUDIES 

See: Economic Studies, 8, 32, 40, 80 

Econometric Model of Postwar State 
Industrial Development, 32 

New York Metropolitan Region Study, 
2, ©, We 

Regions, Resources, and Economic 
Growth, 102 


East Cleveland (O.): ordinance enforce- 
ment, 102 


Estate areas, 28; Reader's letter, 76 
“Holding zone,” 100 

Lititz, Pa.: historical sites, 13 
Medical clinics, 110 

Minneapolis: public information, 60 


New York City: proposed resolution, 
residential density (illus.), 12; zon- 
ing hearing, 51 


Philadelphia: public information, 60 


San Francisco: zoning amendment trans- 
lated into Chinese (illus.), 94 


Santa Clara County, Calif.: elimination 
of A-1 zone, 75 


Standards for zoning changes, 36; Read- 
ers’ letters, 77 

Trampoline centers, 71 

Variance standards, 84 


Role of Residential Capital Formation 
in Postwar Business Cycles, 104 


Techniques of Urban Economic Analy- 
sis, 56 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
See: Finance, 104 
Alaska: Financial Data Regarding the 
Incorporated Towns and Cities of 
Alaska, 8 
Financing Community Development, 56 
Sources of Municipal Revenue, 8 


West Hartford, Conn.: Land Use and 
Municipal Finance, 104 


FLOOD CONTROL 
Flood Proofing, 104 
Floods in Ohio, 67 


Port Huron-St. Clair County, Mich.: 


Drainage and Flood Control Study, 
80 


FOREIGN PLANNING 


See: Foreign Planning, 68, 104; Foreign 
Language, 58 


GLOSSARIES 


See: Glossaries, 62 


HEALTH FACILITIES 
See: Health Facilities, 56, 96 


HOUSING 
See: Housing, 67, 96 


Demand for Housing in Racially Mixed 
Areas, 112 


Flats and Houses 1958 Design and 
Economy, 40 


Privately Developed Interracial Hous- 
ing, 96 


Property Values and Race, 96 
Public Housing in Action, 8 





Studies in Housing and Minority 
Groups, 96 

Tokyo: A Study of the Planning Unit 
and the Organization of Facilities of 
the Residential Area, 112 


INDUSTRY 
See: Industry. 24, 56, 104 
Econometric Model of Postwar State 
Industrial Development, 32 
Industrial Complex Analysis and Re- 
gional Development, 24 


LAND USE—See ZONING 


LEGISLATION 
See: Legislation, 40 
Regional Planning Legislation in Un- 
derdeveloped Areas, 13 


MAPS 


See: Maps, 32, 88 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 

See: Metropolitan Planning, 56, 104 

Framework for Urban Studies, 56 

Metropolis and Region, 91 

Metropolitan Analysis, 16 

New York Metropolitan Region Study: 
Anatomy of a Metropolis, 2; Freight 
and the Metropolis, 102; Made in 
New York, 2; Money Metropolis, 102; 
The Newcomers, 2; One-tenth of a 
Nation, 102; Wages in the Metropolis, 
30 

Pittsburgh: Fitting Cities to the Fu- 
ture, 13 

San Francisco Bay Area, 67, 112 


MOBILE HOMES 
See: Trailer Parks, 68 
Mobile Home Parks (bibliography), 80 
Mobile Home Parks and Comprehensive 
Community Planning, 34 


NATURAL RESOURCES 
See: Water Resources, 67 
Perspectives on Conservation, 24 


Water Use in Ohio, 88 


NEW TOWNS 
New Towns: A Selected Annotated Bib- 
liography, 80 
New Towns Exhibition 1959, 32 


New Towns in Britain, 40 


OPEN SPACE—-See also PARKS 

Law of Open Space, 56 

Nature in the Metropolis, 80 

Race for Open Space, 104 

Richmond, Va.: Open Spaces in the 
Richmond Region, 67 

Securing Open Space for Urban Amer- 
ica, 24 


PARKS AND RECREATION—See also 
OPEN SPACE 
See: Parks and Recreation, 16, 40, 68, 
96 


Dymanics of Park Demand, The, 68 

San Diego: Master Plan for Balboa 
Park, 96 

Sangamon County. Ill.: Regional Plan 
Report—Park Plan, 56 


,ANNING, GENERAL 

Bair Facts, 68 

Balanced Community Development, 56 

Book of the States, 80 

Can Man Plan? 34 

Chile: Problems of Planning and of 
Municipal Government, 68 

Community Structure and Change, 67 

Framework for Urban Studies, 56 


Latin America: Report on Reconnais- 
sance, 68 


Linear Planning Throughout the World, 


Municipal Year Book, 67 


Standards for New Urban Development, 


88 
Study of Planning Unit, 112 


Urban Community: World Perspective, 


Urban Frontier: Rise of Western Cities, 


104 


POPULATION 


See: Population, 67, 96 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
See: Public Buildings, 68, 104 


Public Library Site Selection (bibli- 


ography), 80 


BLIC INFORMATION 

See: Popular Reports, 16, 96 

See: Public Information, 56, 104 

Citizens in Urban Renewal, 32 

Exhibition and Display, 80 

Kitimat, B.C.: Kitimat—The First Five 
years, 24 


This May Hurt a Little (illus.), 39 


BLIC UTILITIES 
See: Public Utilities, 88 


Community Facilities: A List of Se- 
» 


lected References, 32 
REAL ESTATE 
Role of the University in Real Estate 
Research, 112 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
See: Regional Planning, 56, 67, 112 
Hackensack Meadows, 68 


Industrial Complex Analysis and Re- 
gional Development, 24 

Regional Planning Legislation in Un.- 
derdeveloped Areas, 13 


Regions, Resources, and ~ Economic 
Growth, 102 


SCHOOLS 


See: Schools, 112 


Sangamon County, Ill.: Regional Plan 
Report—School Plan, 56 


SOIL CLASSIFICATION 
See: Soil Classification, 80 


STREETS AND HIGHWAYS—See 
TRANSPORTATION 


SUBDIVISIONS 
See: Subdivisions, 68, 96 
Peoria, Ill.: Zoning and Subdivision 
Study, 16 


TRANSPORTATION 

See: Transportation, 8, 40, 56, 112 

See: Airports, 32; Aviation, 88 

Chicago: Chicago Area Transportation 
Study, 88 

Cost Accounting for Streets and High- 
ways, 10 

Developing Project Priorities for Trans- 
portation Improvements, 10 

Economic Implication of the Introduc- 
tion into Service of Long Range Jet 
Aircraft, 32 

Guide to Street Naming and Property 
Numbering, 88 

Highway and the Landscape, The, 16 

New York City: Freight and_ the 
Metropolis, 102 

Service on Limited-Access Highways, 13 

Street Cleaning Practice, 8 

Studies of Highway Development and 
Geographic Change, 10 

Studies of the Central Business Dis- 
trict and Urban Freeway Develop- 
ment, 10 


Urban Transportation Administration, 
16 


LRBAN RENEWAL 
See: Urban Renewal, 32, 56, 88, 95 
Urban Renewal Manual, 37 


WATER FRONTS 
Alameda County, Calif.: Shore Area 
Planning and Development, 68 


Yolo County, Calif.: Redevelopment 
Plan—East Yolo Riverfront Project, 
32 


ZONING AND LAND USE 
See: Land Use, 16, 32, 67, 104 
See: Zoning, 16, 68, 104 
House and Home: issue on land, 88 


Los Angeles County: Planning For! 
People in North Los Angeles County, 
8 

Minneapolis: You and Modern Zom 
ing, 56 

Ocean County, N.J.: Zoning in Ocean 
County, 68 


Sangamon County, Ill.: Regional Pl 
Report—Land Use Plan, 56 


Talks on Rural Zoning, 24 


Text of a Model Ordinance, 71 
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